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UT Hushes Frat 
Beating of 3 Men 





S-Tax Delay 
Refused; Vote 
Believed Near 


AUSTIN 

The House revenue and tax- 
ation committee generally met 
with sarcasm and impatience 
Wednesday all pleas to delay 
hearing Rep. Charles Wilson’s 
sales tax bill (HB 727), and 
Wilson predicted his measure 
will be out of subcommittee 
and ready for a House vote 
this week. 

House liberals have steadily 
maintained that proponents of a 
general sales tax will try to drag 
legislative heels until—if all other 
tax proposals are killed in the 
meanwhile—the legislature will 
pass a sales tax as an act of 
desperation. 

Wilson told the Observer he 
believes this is why his bill was 
opposed at Wednesday’s session— 
not because sales taxers were 
offended by his bill but because 
they were offended by his timing. 
If a sales tax bill is brought out 
now, and killed, it would put the 
pressure on the legislature to 
pass some am type of tax, he 
said. 

Young Wilson, freshman legis- 
lator from Trinity, is only moder- 
ately hot for a sales tax, and then 
only if it exempts food and medi- 
cine, as his bill does. 

One of the most faithful advo- 
cates of a sales tax, Rep. John 
Allen, Longview, whose HB 333 
was also supposed to be heard 
along with Wilson’s, backed off 
and said he would instead bring 
in a bill this Wednesday that 
would be more inclusive than his 
first one and also more inclusive 
than Wilson’s. 


Baiting Begins 

First to appear aganst Wilson's 
tax bill was James T. Cox, Hous- 
ton attorney who frequently ap- 
pears to represent Schlumberger, 
the oil exploration company with 
world-wide holdings. He said he 
was representing “just myself” 
this time,although later when he 
criticized Wilson's bill for its 
exemptions and said he would 
prefer to see a general transac- 
tions tax, he added with a slight 
smile that he would prefer to 
see oil exempted. 

When Cox damned the selec- 
tive sales taxes, such as are now 
operative, because “they are not 
based on the value, on the price” 
of the commodity, Rep. Ronald 

(Continued on Page 2) 


won Helder, 


AUSTIN 

For five days the University 
of Texas kept secret a gang 
fight that had the makings of 
a diplomatic an2 propaganda 
controversy. 

News of the brutal attack 
by a gang of fraternity boys 
on three foreign students was 
leaked to the Observer late in 
the week. Details were then 
freely supplied by Joe Neal, 
head of the foreign students 
department at UT. 

Neal said university officials 
have a good idea which fraternity 
is to blame. He said the one boy 
identified in the fracas belongs 
to the Alpha Tau Omega frater- 
nity. 

Ed Price, assistant dean of stu- 
dent life, who is handling the in- 
vestigation of the fight, said he 
was “not authorized” to discuss 
it. President Harry Ransom said 
he knew nothing about it. A 
spokesman for Joseph Smiley, vice 
president, also professed ignorance 
and said, “Why don’t you ask the 
fraternity?” 

The brawl started on the side- 
walk between the Saengerrunde 
Bowling Alley and Scholz’ Beer 
Garden. 

Neal _ identified the foreign 
group as Can Taser, a Turkish 
student, and his wife; Ali Batu- 
ray, also of Turkey, Douglas 
Cardinal, a Canadian, and his 
wife, Carole, who is expecting a 
child. 

Neal 
events: 

Shortly after midnight the 
foreign group left Scholz’s and 
stood on the sidewalk discussing 

(Continued on Page 3) 


74 White Students, 
Negro Barred ‘To 
Please Legislators’ 


AUSTIN 

Seventy-five government stu- 
dents from St. Mary’s University 
in San Antonio were asked to 
leave the well-known Scholz Gar- 
den, a favorite hangout for Texas 
legislators, because one of the 
students is a Negro. 

David Bassist, manager of the 
tavern and restaurant, told the 
Observer that several lunching 
legislators had complained about 
the Negro’s presence. 


gave this sequence of 





“Don’t get me wrong,” said 
Bassist. “I'm Jewish. I’ve got no 
scruples myself about it. I was 
willing to stick him in a corner 
where nobody could see him, and 
even offered to, but the students 
thought it might hurt his feel- 
ings. 

“I also offered to stick him in 
a room where nobody could see 
him. We've got a little bitsy room 
off to the side. And if it hadn't 
been drizzling, I'd of fed them 
out in the garden where nobody 
might have noticed him. 

“I’m sure he’s a nice fellow. But 
I'm not going to get criticized by 
the legislators. The public domin- 
ates your business. Can he get 
served on the Drag? No. I'll serve 
Negroes when other places in 
Austin serve Negroes.” 





(Continued on Page 3) 








| jments 
Jn House 
At Midway 


AUSTIN 

Red lights on the voting 
board, early and unsuccessful 
maneuverings on taxation, lin- 
gering animosity over a speak- 
er’s race that sliced down ideo- 
logical lines as none other in 
history—these tell the story of 
the 57th Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives as it moved this 
week into the second half of 
the regular session. 

Two of Gov. Price Daniel's key 
deficit-retiring measures, the es- 
cheats bill and the revised fran- 
chise tax on interstate business, 
had been derailed, although pro- 
ponents hope they might be re- 
vived later. Meanwhile, a wide 
range of taxes have been intro- 
duced and will probably be fought 
on the floor in the next several 
weeks. 

Rep. Charles Wilson, liberal 
from Trinity, has already had 
hearings on his general sales tax 
bill, which may be debated before 
the full House in the next several 
days. Two other sales tax pro- 
grams, one by Rep. John Allen of 
Longview, another by Rep. Jack 
Connell of Wichita Falls, have 
also been introduced. 

Rep. George Hinson of Mineola 
has offered a selective sales tax 
program, estimated to fall 60 per- 
cent on consumers, 40 percent on 
business, and Rep. Ben Atwell of 
Dallas has introduced a broad, two 
percent “excise tax.” The Daniel- 
Hinson natural gas production tax 
increase, another part of the gov- 
ernor’s deficit-retiring program, is 
still in committee, and Rep. Bob 
Eckhardt is holding back for a 
propitious moment his tax on a 
dedicated reserves of natural gas. 
. Over in the Senate, which the 
constitution has spared from the 
early and bitter sparrings over 
taxes, all was as quiet and sedate 
as usual as members waited for 
the House to bring something 
over. 

As the session moved one week 
into its second half, how did key 
members of the House view events 
so far and what did they foresee 
in the main tax struggles yet to 
come? 

Will Ehrile, conservative from 
Childress, said this has been the 
hardest-working legislature he 
has ever seen. He predicts “at 
least one special session. I be- 
lieve the governor has committed 
himself to at least one after the 
escheats bill was defeated,” he 
said. 

Referring to the unsuccessful 
deficit-retiring measures, Ehrle 
sad it is always difficult to pass 
any kind of tax program., What 
about Rep. George Hinson’s omni- 
bus tax bill introduced last week 
(60 percent consumer taxes, 40 
percent business taxes)? “The 
response has been somewhat 
mixed,” he said. “I think such a 
tax bill could pass were it not 
for the fact that many members 
have become extremely  suspi- 
cious of ‘selective’ programs. 

“People this time have been 
more prone to take stands on 
various issues than in ‘59,” 
Ehrie said. “There seems to be 
less fear of making commitments 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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A Day in Houston: 
Maury’ s Bid 


* 


Maury Maverick, Jr. 





Sit-Ins Target 
Of Tough Bill 


AUSTIN 
Negro sit-inners would be 


subject to a $500 fine if HE 


797, sponsored by Rep. Lioy 
Martin of Normangee, get 
through both houses. 


Martin modestly denies tha 
the idea was solely his ow! 
although he arrived at it inde 
pendently. 


“I understand quite a few 


ers contemplated a bill somethins 


on the same order,” he said. 
East Texas delegation discuss« 
it at breakfast last week but 
wasn’t there.” 

While the measure of col 
does not single out a partici 
race, it is obviously aimed at ! 
groes who from time to 
(most recently in Dallas and A 
tin) sit for hours at lunch 
ters waiting in vain to be ser 
ed, taking up the space to 
test the restaurant’s segrega 
policy. 

The bill says that 
unlawful for anybody to stay 
a commercial establishment “af 
being requested to leave or af 
it appears unequivocally that t 
presence of such person or gt 
of persons is undesirable and 
wanted by the owner or mana 
ment.” 


it will 


Martin said, “We'll rely on the 
request to leave mainly, becaus¢ 


the other criterion, not 


wanted, might have to depend o: 
slow service, and I've been giver 


slow service, myself.” 


The bill also specifies the 
would be illegal to take up s| 
(for example, at a lunch 
ter) “as a means of protest aga 
the policy or policies of cond 
of such .. . establishment.” 

The bill specifically 
labor unions, and Martin said 
wouldn't apply to stand-in 
onstrations, such as are be 
conducted at Austin theaters 

Martin said they had been w 
ing on the bill for more thar 
month to make it constitut 
but “of course a bill is alw 
problematical when it 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court 


exer 


goes 


The fact that there is no state 


law prohibiting sit-in demonstre 
tions “is a perpetual complai: 
in my part of the country,’ 
said, adding, “but in saying t! 
I'm trying to avoid the 


stign 





of a segregation measure.” 


being 


Maverick Backs 
JEK Programs 
In Liberal Race 


HOUSTON 

[he people at Houston’s In- 
ational Airport were in 
mething of a turmoil at one 
Tuesday. The four-passen- 
plane bearing senatorial 
lidate Maury Maverick Jr. 
ad lost radio contact with the 

rol tower. 
few minutes later a phone call 
through from the outer 
nges of the vast concourse. The 
had made an emergency 
ng. The generator had gone 
and without lights or radio 
the crowded approach, the 
gear had to be let down 
by emergency instruc- 
without any assurance that 

had worked at all. 
just switched from a low 
opalian to a high Episco- 
Maverick said a few mo- 
later. 

ipaigning on a solidly liberal 
form in the current race for 
S. Senate, enlivening stand- 
vith similar examples of 
1or, Maverick made the rounds 
boat docks, Negro churches, 
shopping centers in a one-day 
f Harris County. His theme, 
before every group of 
“I'm a Franklin Roosevelt, 
h Yarborough, John Kennedy 
crat. With John Kennedy, let 
ach out for new frontiers, 
is a reaching out for to- 


ated 


1 reporter he said: “Running 
e things I'm supporting, I 
hope I get a lot of votes. If 
we may not have another 
willing to run this liberal in 

s for another ten years.” 
averick agrees with the Re- 
candidate, John Tower, 
will make the run-off, 
ver, and that Tower will be 
pponent. He estimates it will 
between 230-250 thousand 
to make the second primary. 
nake the run-off,” he predicts, 
suse I've gone around this 
= telling people I’m a Roose- 
Yarborough, Kennedy Demo- 
and because I’m the only 
date in the race who's vowed 
equivocation he'll sup- 

Kennedy all the way.” 

rower will be in the second pri- 
Maverick believes, “because 
he’s the only official Republican 
and 70 people classified as Demo- 
rats are cutting each other up. 
He's a symbol. His power is not 
his spoken word, but his symbol- 


mary 


| status. 


I'd prefer to be in a run-off 
gainst a Republican than against 
meone who's half-Democrat, half 
iblican. I'd rather fight a 
than a shadow.” He would 
comment individually on the 

* Democrats in the race. 


_| The Boat Docks 


By 6 am. on Tuesday’s cam- 
en day, Maverick was moving 
among the longshoremen waiting 
» go out in the barges. Shaking 
nds, he passed along election 
juips. He told about handing a 
ard to a waitress in Snyder, who 
(Continued on Page 2) 








Committee Hears 
Sales Tax Debate 


(Continued From Page 1) 
Bridges of Corpus Christi argued 
that the tax is certainly based on 
the price, for example, of hotel 
rooms. 

“I: suppose you're staying up 
heré’ in a hotel room—at your 
own expense. You say you're 
representing just yourself, so I 
suppose you're staying in a hotel 
room—at your own expense?” 
Bridges said in a half-statement, 
half question. 

Bridges was not the only one 
to bait Cox. 

Rep. Franklin Spears, San An- 
tonio, defending the _ selective 
sales tax program, said it was 
absolutely necessary to make 
value judgments in levying taxes. 

Spears: “I don’t think we should 
tax a hymnal at the same rate 
we tax a phonograph record of 
‘You Aint Nothin’ But a Hound 
Dog.’ I don’t think we should 
tax a mink Sgtole at the same 
rate as a schoolboy’s jacket.” 

Cox: “I’m not sure a distinction 
should be drawn ... I don’t 
think hymnals should be taxed, 
but when a church buys potato 
salad for a picnic they should pay 
the same as I do when I buy 
potato salad for a picnic.” But he 
agreed that the legislature could 
not avoid making a value judg- 
ment. 

Later Cox said, “As a practical 
matter there should be very little 
if any difference in the percen- 
tage rate of tax between low and 
high income groups.” This 
prompted Rep. Max Carriker, 
Roby, to ask: “Do you believe in 
taxing according to ability to 
pay?” 

Cox: “If you mean do I believe 
that you should only levy taxes 
that you can collect, of course 
I believe that you should. A tax 
on a loaf of bread is a collectible 
tax. If a man buys a loaf, he will 
pay the tax.” ‘ 

At which point Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt added sub rosa—“or he 
won't buy bread.” 


Of One Mind 

Of Wilson's bill, Cox said, “I'm 
for the broad base principles it's 
bottomed on, but I'm not satis- 
fied with the bill.” He said that 
the bill excludes 40 percent of the 
base and that food represents 
three-fourths of that exclusion. 

Then came a number of Cham- 
ber of Commerce executives: 
Carter King Jr., Albany, president 
of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce; Kermit G. Dyche, 
Alvin, president of the South 
Texas Chamber; and Caldwell 
McFaddin, Beaumont, president of 
the East Texas Chamber, who 
said he also spoke for Barry 
Trask, president of the Rio 
Grande Chamber of Commerce. 

Each said he was for a sales 
tax “in principle” but wanted to 
delay a decision for a couple of 
weeks. 

Rep. Tony Korioth, Sherman, 
asked Dyche if his chamber group 
had endorsed a sales tax and 
Dyche said it had. 

Korioth: “Why did the mem- 
bers endorse it?” 

Dyche: “Sir, you'd have to ask 
about 840 members.” 

Korioth: “In other words you 
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are for a general sales tax... 

Dyche: “Yes sir.” 

Korioth: “. . . without reason.” 

Dyche punctuated the ensuing 
laughter with a denial. 

Wilson: “Is your desire for post- 
ponement based on a wish to de- 
lay getting a sales tax before the 
House or to present witnesses to 
persuade the committee?” 

Dyche: “We would like to see 
the best information possible 
gathered for the consideration of 
this committee.” 

Rep. Sam Collins: “When did 
your South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce endorse a sales tax?” 

Dyche: “February last year.” 

Collins: “And you haven't pre- 
pared any testimony? House Bill 
333 has been introduced for a 
month. Have you studied it?” 

Dyche: “I've read it.” 

Collins: “When would you be 
ready with testimony?” 

Dyche: “Maybe in two weeks.” 

Rep. George Hinson: “You're 
suggesting we're moving too 
rapidly. Isn’t it true that those of 
you who favor a sales tax feel 
the longer we delay the better 
chance you will have to pass your 
bill? Would that be behind your 
saying we're moving too fast?” 

Dyche: “No sir. You are going 
too fast for rac.” 

Hinson: “Do you realize how 
long it takes to process a bill 
through both houses? The normal 
time to process?” 

Dyche: “Forty or fifty days.” — 

Hinson: “Then we'd be getting 
pretty close to the end of the 
regular session, and the closer 
we get to the end of the session, 
the more desperately we need a 
tax bill, the better chance for a 
sales tax.” 

Dyche: “I'm not a parliamen- 
tarian. You would know better 
than I.” 


When Chamber of Commerce 
Association president McFaddin 
came to bat, Hinson immediately 
asked: “Weren't you rather hasty 
to endorse a sales tax when you 
hadn't studied these bills?” 


McFaddin's stormy reception 
continued right down to the vale- 
diction, when committee chair- 
man Charles Ballman, responding 
to the request for delay, roguish- 
ly asked him if he were the same 
Caldwell McFaddin who had de- 
livered a speech favoring a sales 
tax to a convention meeting in 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas 
on Oct. 6, 1960. 


McFaddin admitted he was the 
same McFaddin. 


Baliman brought out a leaflet 
reprint of that speech and read 
slowly from it: “ ‘We have post- 
poned, postponed, and then post- 
poned some more, the attempt 
to arrive at a sound and reason- 
ably long-range solution. Perhaps 
1961 is, at long last, the year of 
decision.’ ” 

Ballman told the committee he 
hoped the committee would heed 
McFaddin's suggestion that there 
had already been too much delay. 

After that rough sparring, the 
testimony of witnesses against the 
sales tax came as an anticlimax. 
Fred Schmidt, secretary-treasurer 
of the state AFL-CIO and a per- 
petual foe of the sales tax, asked 
the committee to take for an ex- 
ample the Texan who earns $3,- 
000 a year (“which is consider- 
ably. more than 25 percent of our 
people are making”), and to con- 
sider the fact that even at present 
he is paying $95 in taxes, or 2.97 
percent of his income compared 
to a state average of 262 per- 
cent. 

“This means that the family 
living on $3,000 a year is paying 
more proportionately than fami- 
lies making much more,” he said. 

BS. 
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‘The World is Upside Down’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
looked at it and commented: “ ‘My 
God, a maverick could be any- 
thing!’” and about the voter in 
an East Texas depressed county 
who commented on the religious 
issue in the presidential campaign, 
“We're too damned hungry to 
hate Catholics.’” 

The longshoremen, some two 
hundred of them, were called to 
attention by foreman Blackie Wil- 
liams, who introduced the candi- 
date as “Our kind of people ...a 
man who's got a 100 percent vot- 
ing record for labor.” 

“I fought for that (AFL-CIO) 
endorsement,” Maverick said, talk- 
ing through a hand microphone 
that boomed and echoed through 
the crowded hall, “and I'm proud 
of that endorsement. When I was 
in the legislature I saw how your 
people in Austin worked for farm- 
to-market roads, for adequate ap- 
propriations for mental homes, for 
civil liberties, for better pay for 
teachers. I’m for you because 
you've identified yourself with the 
greater welfare of humanity. I'll 
continue to be for you as long as 
you continue to work for that 
greater welfare. 

“I don’t want to see a ‘run- 
away flag’ type of justice for any- 
one—for you people, for migrant 
workers, for stevedores. 

“I'm supporting the Kennedy 
program—I'm for the $1.25 mini- 
mum wage, for aid to depressed 
areas, for medical care for the 
aged under social security, for 
federal aid to education. I identify 
myself with you in the sense that 
we both believe in a_ better 
America. 

“Now, don’t take it out on me,” 
he said, “because brother Bart and 
brother Brett lie and play cards. 
I'm the honest Maverick.” 


Nation With Vision 

From street corner to hotel lob- 
by to super-service store, Maver- 
ick upheld the Kennedy program. 
From atop a sound truck at a 
shopping center on South Main, 
he said: “Let’s remember, all of 
us, that the world is upside down. 
The whole world is watching and 
waiting to choose between us and 
another great power. Let’s stand 
up for justice and liberty and 
groceries in South America, in 
Africa, in Asia, all over the world.” 

In a press statement circulated 
that morning, he said: “As I cam- 


‘Siien 


AUSTIN 
The Senate race fherry-go- 
round whirled faster and faster 
this week, and the old political 
calliope snorted and wheezed an 
increasingly discordant and bel- 
ligerent tune. 


A statewide Blakley for Senate 
organization was announced, with 
such members as E. B. Germany 
president of Lone Star Steel, 
Sammy Baugh, ex-football player, 
and John Ben Sheppard, ex-poli- 
tician. 


Sen. William Blakley, while in- 
troducing a bill in Washington 
to raise from $10 to $100 a month 
the pensions awarded Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor winners, 
said he would make a 4,150-mile 
swing through the state. 


Among newspapers announcing 
their support for Blakley: The 
Dallas Morning News, The Aus- 
tin American-Statesman. 


Rep. Jim Wright, who ran fifth 
on 3 March 7 Belden Poll, said 
he was getting “phenomenal” 
support. (The poll allegedly 
showed the candidates running 
in this order: Tower, Biakley, 
Wilson, Gonzalez, Wright, Mav- 
erick.) 








paign through the city of Houston 
I am impressed again and again 
by the complexness of life in the 
big city. 

“It is the same in my home city 
of San Antonio. A person has to 
spend so much effort getting any- 
where. Sections of every modern 
city seem, after a long time, to 
just fall apart, come loose at the 
hinges. The people of whole areas 
wake up one sunny morning and 
see the cracks in their walls and 
the peeling-off paint. What they 
have known as home suddenly 
gets called, by a city planner, part 
of ‘urban rot.’ 





Sean TIL 


“The basic problem of the city 
is revenue to plan for and build 
a better environment. The prop- 
erty tax can only pay for so much. 
The state government is burdened 
with revenue problems for educa- 
tion, highways, welfare; it has tax 
problems, teo. 

“President Kennedy and the 
Democratic Party have recog- 
nized the city as a dramatic new 
frontier for man’s ancient strug- 
gle to reshape his environment. 

“As a United States Senator I 
will give one of the most urgent 
priorities to the establishment of 
a new U.S. Department on Urban 
Affairs. The United States Gov- 
ernment must help the cities, as 
President Kennedy has declared, 
to clear their slums, renew their 
downtowns, transport suburban 
commuters to and from their jobs, 
and fight juvenile delinquency.” 

In a meeting with the press at 
the Montague Hotel, questioned 
by a reporter from the Houston 
Chronicle on Tower’s criticism of 
Kennedy's Peace Corps as “a plan 
to send abroad a bunch of starry- 
eyed radicals who will do no more 
than apologize for their country,” 
Maverick commented: “The sneer- 
ing cynicism of John Tower is no 
way to solve the hunger and in- 
justice in the world. I am for lib- 
erty, groceries, and human dig- 
nity and not for calloused re- 
marks.” Later in the day he said: 
“I suggest Mr. Tower wait and 
see whether the young Americans 
in the program are starry-eyed 


* * 





young radicals or fine young men 
and women of the country. I am 
proud that we are still a nation 
whose youth want to help their 
fellow men, a nation with the 
vision and the good sense to re- 
ceive idealism with respect and 
turn it to the account of man- 
kind.” 

Questioned about the issues of 
the campaign, Maverick said: “The 
two things people ask me about 
the most are medical aid to the 
aged and help for depressed areas. 

“I oppose attempts by the AMA 
in opposition to its more progres- 
sive members to place a pauper’s 
oath on medical care, which would 
be degrading and demeaning. Un- 
der social security, medical care 
would come as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of charity. 
We are our brother’s keeper, es- 
pecially when he is old, sick, and 
poor.” 


Negro Church 

At the Mount Pleasant Baptist 
Church, on a side street in an 
area where the houses were ill- 
painted, and the yards unkempt, 
Maverick spoke to a meeting of 
the Houston Negro Baptist Minis- 
ters Association. 

Maverick stood behind the pul- 
pit to make his remarks, prefac- 
ing them with “Fellow Ameri- 
cans.” What he was about to tell 
them, he said, he would not say 
“just in this church, but all over 
Texas. = 

“Some of you older people may 
remember my father,” he said. “In 
the old days, in the hard days, in 
the cruel days, he was the only 
Southern congressman to vote for 
the anti-lynching bill. I know 
that’s a hard word, but we've got 
to talk about these things.” 

He listed the planks in the 
Kennedy program and said he sup- 
ported them. On unemployment 
and aid to depressed areas, he 
commented, “Of course, the first 
to suffer, the first to lose jobs, 
is the Negro. This has always been 
true.” There were nods from the 
audience. 

“Let me talk a little about the 
world. John Kennedy said Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is not just a local 
street anymore. It runs across the 
entire globe”’—to Latin America, 
to Africa, to Asia. “One of my op- 
ponents said the other day that 
Castro is the greatest menace to 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Ranks Tower First 


Wright showed new signs of 
strength in his home balliwick, 
with Fort Worth Local 98 of the 
National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks rebelling against state 
AFL-CIO endorsement of Maury 
Maverick to go with Wright. 


The local said it was willing to 
pay the pro-Maverick assessment, 
but asked that the money be 
given to charity. 


The local said it doesn’t like 
Maverick’s 100 percent stand for 
labor inasmuch as it doesn’t be- 
lieve labor’s 100 percent right. 


In a speech at SMU, Wright 
backed President Kennedy’s Latin 
American program and his pro- 
posed youth Peace Corps. 


In Midland, he belittled Blak- 
ley for never having been elected 
to office, Tower for never having 
been even appointed to office, 
and Wilson for never having 
worked on national legislation. 


Attorney General and candi- 
date Will Wilson went President 
Kennedy one better in a speech 
at Dallas, claiming he would send 
“both our youth and our senior 
citizens throughout the world as 
missionaries for democracy.” At 
the same time he denounced “un- 





realistic” foreign aid programs. 

State Sen. Henry Gonzalez is 
mainly tending to his business in 
Austin, except on weekends when 
he darts around the state to make 
speaking dates. Strong evidence 
of his islands of support continues 
to be shown, as in San Antonio 
this week at a $25-a-plate dinner. 


Rock-ribbed angel of the most 
conservative wing of the Republi- 
can party, Barry Goldwater, U.S. 
Senator from Arizona, flew into 
Texas this week for a quickie 
tour with Republican candidate 
John Tower, including appear- 
ances at Austin, San Antonio and 
Dallas. 


Adding a needed light touch to 
the campaign was state Rep. Wes- 
ley Roberts, Seminole, another of 
the 71 candidates, who invited 65 
others in the race to a meeting 
in Austin with the idea of pool- 
ing their power. 


Five showed up. None was will- 
ing to pool his strength with any 
other candidates, and for his trou- 
bles Roberts, an anti-Yarborough 
Democrat, was dressed down by 
candidate Hugh O. Lea, Orange, 
a pro-Yarborough Democrat, for 
running for one office while hold- 
ing another. 








Hungry Vigil 





One Man’s Protest 


AUSTIN 

A senior government major at 
the University of Texas who works 
as a cook, B. T. Bonner, went 
without food or sleep for sixty 
and a half hours last week during 
a vigil in front of the Texas 
Theater in protest of that thea- 
ter's exclusion of Negroes. Bon- 
ner is a Negro from Wallis, Texas, 
43 miles west of Houston. 

He was interviewed by the Ob- 
server just as his two-and-a-half- 
day stand came to an end. 

‘‘Last November it was, I was 
walking a picket line up and down 
here,” he said “and it dawned on 
me that I was angry, that the situ- 
ation was wrong and what could 
I do to impress people how seri- 
ous this was.”’ 

He decided to demonstrate per- 
sonally at that time, he said, but 
the freezing night temperatures 
caused him to delay his plans until 
last week. Even so, he said, the 
weather at night got “pretty un- 
comfortable.” 


He sat by a lamppost in front 
of the theater on a small uphol- 
stered stool much of the time. He 
said he did not eat, and drank only 
four glasses of water from the 
time he took his position Monday 
at 7:30 p.m. until he left Wednes- 
day morning at 8 a.m. in the 
company of two white friends. 

Some passers-by abused him 
verbally, he said: “‘Why don’t 
you take your ass home,’ ‘black 
nigger,’ the usual terms,” Wednes- 
day night about 40 whites des- 
cended “from different direc- 
tions”; at the time, 1 a.m., he said, 





he was being kept company by 
about ten supporters, and nothing 
violent occurred. 

Tuesday afternoon a car stopped 

and an occupant gave him a let- 
ter. ‘‘It was not threats, you could 
see implications but you had to 
think it over,” he said. “For in- 
stance, they said ‘Gu Glux Glan,’ 
because if they had said Ku Klux 
Klan I could have called in the 
FBI.” 
' Subsequently, a person ‘‘came 
by and told me if I gave this note 
to the police, I realized something 
might happen to my family. So 
yesterday at 6 p.m. I gave the note 
to the police.” 

As the hour of 8 o’clock struck 
Wednesday morning on the Tower 
clock at the University, Bonner 
gathered up his books and stool 
and took off for some sleep and 
sustenance. 

“The intention,”’ he said, ‘“‘was 
to bring attention to what was hap- 
pening here and to try to prevail 
upon a person’s mind.” 

He is not, he said, a member of 
Students for Direct Action, a 
group of students who have fos- 
tered stand-ins and picketings of 
two segregated Drag theaters. 
(These demonstrations are con- 
tinuing.) 

Where had he got the idea? ‘‘As 
far as I’m concerned,” he replied, 
“passive resistance is supposed to 
be a thing that was attributed to 
Gandhi.” He had not, however, 
read any Gandhi. His field is gov- 
ernment, and he passed away 
many of the hours of his vigil 
reading in a book on that subject. 





Political Intelligence 


iw Rep. Ronald Bridges, Cor- 

pus Christi, told the Observ- 
er he will not alter his anti-capi- 
tal punishment bill, no matter 
how much pressure he is sub- 
jected to. Much opposition to the 
bill comes from liberals who feel 
the 15-year minimum sentence is 
too harsh. Bridges says it would 
be folly to take a softer bill to 
the floor for the first anti-capital 
punishment vote in Texas history. 


One of the more striking 

features of Rep. John Ala- 
niz’ bill to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission in 
Texas is the mandate to set up 
courses in Texas schools teaching 
tolerance. “Wouldn't you rather 
bring such change by education 
than force?” hé asked. The bill 
would prohibit discrimination in 


A Refusal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Jim Crain, who, with Bill Crain 
and Ken Carey, all government 
instructors, chaperoned the stu- 
dent group, told the Observer: 

“We met at Scholz’s at about 
9:30 and made arrangements for 
a 1 o'clock lunch. When we got 
back the manager came over with 
a worried lock and said; ‘I’m 
sorry, I can’t serve colored people.’ 

“I asked,. what color? We've 
got Mexicans and Chinese in the 
class, too. He said the Negro. He 
said his lease wouldn't let him 
serve Negroes. 

“So we came over to the Casa 
Loma, which advertises it serves 
all human beings.” 

The Observer asked Bassist if 
his lease actually prohibited the 
serving of Negroes and he said, 
“I’m not going to say ... well, 
that might be part of it.” 

The government classes had 
toured the capital, both houses, 
before going on to Scholz’s to see 
whet some of the legislators are 
like close up. 
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state work not only for race and 
religion, but also for age. 


In Washington, the young 

in spirit-or in truth Texans 
were beginning to flock to Bill 
Moyers, Lyndon Johnson's aide 
who was recently named to head 
up the Peace Corps. 


Also in Washimgton but at 

the other extreme from a 
peace corps, the tug-o-war be- 
tween Sen. Ralph Yarborough and 
Vice President Johnson over pa- 
tronage continued. Yarborough 
talked with the attorney general 
and with President Kennedy in 
the matter this week. Yarborough 
said he expects some appoint- 
ments “soon.” 


vod Less than a week after Rep. 

Bob Eckhardt’s safety bills 
were bludgeoned to death, with 
many of the blows dealt by his 
own colleagues from Houston, a 
tremendous explosion ripped a 
Phillips Petroleum Co. plant only 
a few miles from the Borger in- 
dustrial explosion which recently 
killed nine men. One of Eck- 
hardt’s safety bills would have 
required a full investigation of 
such accidents with the aim of 
preventing others. 


\i- The Texas Research League 

reported, after a survey of 
2,000 cases, that the state can 
take care of its medical welfare 
cases better than can the federal 
government. 


i Small town dailies and week- 
lies in Texas were blanketed 
last week and this week with ads 
aimed at polling public opinion 
on parimutuel horse racing for 
Texas. It is not known where the 
money for the ads came from. 
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Please show our advertisers 
in your city you appreciate 
their appearance in the OB- 
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Border Closed 
To Workers In 
Struck Plant 


EL PASO 

A labor delegation reported- 
ly will soon head for Washing- 
ton for a hard-fisted campaign 
aimed at cutting off the alien 
labor flow to this border city. 

An estimated 12,000 to 16,000 
alien workers stream across the 
Juarez bridges each day to work 
in El Paso. Union leaders argue 
that these Mexicans deprive Unit- 
ed States citizens of jobs. 

Organized labor’s proposed as- 
sault on Washington follows a big 
victory for the AFL-CIO last week 
when the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice, in a dramatic crackdown, 
barred 53 alien employees of the 
strike-bound Peyton Packing 
Company from entering the coun- 
try. 

The 53 were among those hordes 
of Juarez residents who come and 
go each day. None but the 53 have 
been barred so far. They were sin- 
gied out, doubtless, because of the 
extra pressure put on the Ken- 
nedy administration to block the 
flow of strike-breakers. 

Peyton Packing Co. has been 
struck for two years. Fifty-three 
workers would be enough to keep 
the plant operating. 

The crackdown followed a 
change in immigration adminis- 
tration. Marcus Neelly, who re- 
tired as district director of im- 
migration on Sept. 1, shortly 
thereafter was employed by the 
El Paso Industrial Council Inc., 
one of whose principal clients is 
Peyton Packing. 

Will T. Kilgore, executive vice 
president of the Industrial Coun- 
cil, has been spokesman for Pey- 
ton Packing in public relations 
matters since the plant was 
struck on March 3, 1959. The In- 
dustrial Council specializes in 
helping struck plants. 





A Night Attack 


(Continued From Page 1) 
their next move. 


| 


1 said 
| 


Neal, was kept in the hos- 
pital over the weekend. 


The fraternity group was gath-| One Identified 


ered around a keg of beer on the | 
sidewalk a few steps away. One 


of the boys called to Taser to| ‘ 
come get a drink. Taser, walking | =" 
over, said he had nothing to give} pi 


for it. 

“Then I'll take that blonde,” 
said the UT student, 
Taser’s wife and putting his arm 
around her. Taser pushed him 
The student knocked Taser to the 
sidewalk and jumped on him 
which served as signal for the 
rest of the fraternity group to go 
into action. 


No Escape 


Cardinal was knocked to the 


sidewalk, his head striking the| 
curbing. His assailant jumped on| 
him with his feet and then started | 


pummeling him, while Cardinal 


off. 


Meanwhile Baturay and Taser 
were catching it for fair. A taxi 


driver stopped and yelled to Batu-| * 


ray to “jump in before 
killed” but the fraternity crowd 
chased the taxi away before the 
battered Turk could climb in 


you're 


Then Baturay ran. Several boys 
chased and caught him, knocking 
him te@ the sidewalk and kicking 
him. This was repeated several 
times. 

When somebody hollered cor 
the gang broke and ran. 

The foreign students went t 
the Brackenridge Hospital emerg 
ency receiving room and then 
were sent to the student hospital 
at UT. 

One of Cardinal’s arms was at 
first thought to be broken, but 
later was found to be only bad! 
sprained. 


Baturay, who looked “horrible 





grabbing = 


pregnant wife tried to pull him| it 


Neal said the one student iden- 
ed in the gang is David Fair 
a member of ATO. The 
erk of the corporation court 
d a person of that name had 
be filed on for simple assauit 
| by Cardinal last Monday and “a 
irrant has been issued for his 


dallas 


rrest 

The Observer had received re- 
ports the foreign students were 
threatened with retaliation if they 
pressed charges, and Neal admit- 
ted “Fair apparently went to Card- 
| inal’s house and made statements 
to that effect.” 


} 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 


iy Young, president of ATO, 
tioned by the Observer, at 
onceded that “a couple of 
got in some sort of scrape 
I don’t know anything about 
I changed this to, 
did you find out about 

I haven't heard about it. 
any comment and 
ioubt if you can learn anything 

it from the University.” 


ter he 


iont have 


he was alluding _to the ob- 
s lid of secrecy placed on the 

t was also enough to make 
“I wondered why 
been in the Texan 
In fact, I asked them 
yut it today, and they just flat 

they hadn't heard about it.” 


al remark, 
thing had 


{ t 





Do You Think 
Some Friend 
Who Thinks 

Might 
Want 
The Observer? 








~"AC. SPE 








Where . . do lovers breakfast on gin, champagne, and rose petals? 


Where ... does a silver-tongued Senator eloquently attack the 
opposition — with his fists? 


Where . does a man go parachute jumping to escape a dull party? 


Where ... but in 


William Brammer’s sprawling, sin-drenched novel 


of the men who make the laws. . . and the ho break 
them .... in the Capitol of a large southwestern state. 


William Brammer’s «ies new and major talent 


and deservedly — a best seller.” 
Editorial [bi 


RSKY, r, Playboy 


“Fattest and easily most isi " 
: Bey oy promising of the Spring novels... 


Winner of the 1960 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN LITERARY FELLOWSHIP AWARD Z 


576 pages + $4.95 at ali bookstores HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 














Two Votes 


An Honor Koll 


Several days ago the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an honor roll of 
the six members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives who had the cour- 
age to vote their convictions against 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

There was a vote in the Texas 
House of Representatives this week 
on a resolution offered by Rep. Lloyd 
Martin, the illustrious defender of 
civil liberties in our state, praising 
the HUAC. This is Texas, of course, 
and our own list is somewhat more 
abbreviated. But it is certainly no less 
proud. 5 

Two members recorded themselves 
“present-and-not-voting.” So we, also, 
have an honor roll: 


Rep. Dan Struve, Campbeliton 
Rep. Bob Eckhardt, Houston 
In a statement issued later, which 
we wholeheartedly condone and praise 
the raw courage which produced it, 


aw 


At long last, after months of an- 
guished concern and grassroots or- 
ganizing, those ubiquitous Citizens for 
a Sales Tax may have their chance 
on the House floor—and soon, too. 

Rep. Charles Wilson's general sales 
tax, so wholeheartedly endorsed by 
chambers of commerce and Schlum- 
berger’s Mr. Cox in the hearings this 
week, is on its way. The sales tax has 
swept the hinterlands, the Citizens 
have told us. For the sake of those 
average bread-earners whom the Cit- 
izens report have finally found hope 
in this noteworthy proposal, we can 
only trust the sales-taxers in the 
House will vote their convictions when 


Eckhardt said, with Struve concur- 
ring: 

I voted present and not voting be- 
cause the resolution sweepingly en- 
dorsed all the activities of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Though I believe that treason and 
subversion should be vigorously sup- 
pressed and punished by due process 
of law, I do not believe in guilt by 
association or conviction by accusa- 
tion. I felt that a vote against the 
resolution would wrongly reflect my 
views on the first point whereas a 
vote for it would imply that I con- 
doned McCarthyism. Therefore I vot- 
ed present and not voting. 

In passing, I wish to decry resolu- 
tions of this sort which, if properly 
considered, would unduly occupy the 
House’s time and if accepted without 
consideration would blanketly endorse ' 
many vicious and cynical practices 
of a demagogic Republican regime in- 
tent upon destroying its opposition 
rather than combating subversion. 


Now 


it comes up—regardless of the cam- 
paign of 1962. 

When the sales tax last in the leg- 
islature bloomed, little did the boys 
who rushed it know that never again 
would they lean back in the old swivel 
chair during the memorial resolutions 
and gently peruse the Dallas News 
over those long, lingering cigars. Old 
Frates Seeligson! Giant-Killer Johnny 
Alaniz spent $100 campaigning; but 
such will never, ever happen again. 
For we have the testimony of the 
Citizens—this time the people want a 
sales tax, and they simply can’t un- 
derstand all this monkey-business 
about timing. 


Pe i} of — 


In a labor committee hearing this 
week on a 75-cent minimum wage for 
Texas, a spokesman for the Farm 
Bureau, a sort of twentieth-century 
version of the Lords of the Manor, 
was finally induced to admit that he 
would be against a ten-cent minimum 
wage. It. is just a matter of principle, 


* * 


quoth the good lord—government in- 
terference and all that. 

In other words, as the Farm Bureau 
would have it, states’ rights carry 
with them states’ irresponsibilities. 
After lo these many years, may the 
manor and the shire court again 
flower and flourish! 


* * * 


‘Give Them 75¢ An Hour And Next They'll 
Want Off Christmas Day’ 














If Austin Won't, 
Washington Will 


AUSTIN 

What a curious legislature this one 
is. The House is supposed to be in the 
liberals’ control, the Senate has more 
liberal members than since anyone 
can remember, and the governor can 
be classified as “transitional-to-lib- 
eral,” yet the impact of the entire 
legislature is negative. Its principal 
significance is “No.” 

Bob Eckhardt has been musing 
about a cartoon illustrating the work- 
ings of the voting buttons on the 
House members’ desks to demonstrate 
that if a certain button is pushed, the 
result is a vote named “Yes.” 

The House voted no on the pro- 
posal to tell the banks to give the 
state its money. This is called the 
“escheat bill.” It requires the banks 
to report how much of the state’s 
money they have failed to turn over 
to the state. The theory is that they- 
might be too embarrassed to go on 
keeping and using it if they are re- 
quired by law to admit they have it. 

The House voted no on Franklin 
Spears’ bill to modify the interstate 
allocation formula on the franchise 
tax so that major Eastern corpora- 
tions operating in Texas will pay their 
fair share of the state’s taxes. 

When Ray Bartram told them the 
issue on an REA vote was simply 
whether they favored rural electric 
co-ops or not, they voted against rural 
electric co-ops. 


I: THE HOUSE is nega- 
tive, consider the futility of sending 
progressive legislation over to the 
Senate, where Uncle Ben Ramsey 
waits benignly behind a row of hypo- 
dermics filled with varous parliamen- 


tary poisons. 

This week a resolution to endorse 
the 88-mile Padre Island national 
seashore area was shuttled to a Sen- 
ate gas chamber (called “a subcom- 
mittee’) by a vote of 11 to 2. Only 
two out of 13 senators were prepared 
to take a stand against a few greedy 
property owners on behalf of the pub- 
lic use of the state’s longest, finest 
public beach. 

One would think that by now the 
advocates of states’ rights would have 
become concerned, that the big busi- 
nessmen who are killing everything 
in the state legislatures day and night 
would realize that since the United 
States is a democracy, the people’s 
interests are going to find an outlet 
at another level of government. 


Instead they persist in trying to 
cram a general sales tax down the 
legislator’s throat. They envelop the 
only long-term solution to state finan- 
ces, a personal income tax, in a pro- 
paganda of anathema. They call the 
defeats of fair play for the REA and 
honesty in banking “conservative vic- 
tories.” And they rant and rave be- 
cause the people turn to Wishington, 
where John Kennedy and the national 
Democrats are working at the busi- 
ness of the public good. 

Adlai Stevenson suggested in 1952 
that if the states are to preserve their 
rights, they must exercise their re- 
sponsibilities. Price Daniel took up 
the thought, and so have many others. 
The states which have followed the 
advice have held on to their rights 
because they have performed their 
duties. Texas is not one of these 
states. Texans, thtrefore, have ac- 
cepted as the fact of the times here 
the negativism, the No-meaning of 
their own state legislature. 


The people in a general election in 
1958 approved state-level medical care 
for the aged, but the legislature, by 
some little oversight, failed to provide 
the funds for the program. One as- 
sumes the Texas doctors are upset, 
but they can hardly be surprised by 
the January, 1961, Texas Poll which 
showed that 59 percent of the people 
polled favor President Kennedy’s plan 
for medical care for the aged under 
social security. (Only 32 percent are 
opposed. ) 

The minimum wage for state work- 
ers has long been regarded by Texas 
businessmen as a heresy hardly less 
heinous than Marxism itself. When 
Bill Kilgarlin of Houston proposed a 
minimum wage for the state in 1959, 
he thought to shame the members 
into supporting it by asking for only 
50 cents an hour. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, which has 150 members, 
contained only 33 men who would 
vote for 50 cents an hour. 

Little wonder, then, that President 
Kennedy’s proposal for $1.25. an hour, 
extended to 4,000,000 additional work- 
ers, now has the approval of 76 per- 
cent of the American people, as per 
Mr. Gallup’s last survey. 

If the states had done it, Washing- 
ton would not have to do it now. If 
Austin won’t, Washington will. 

President Kennedy, therefore, is 
now asking the Congress for federal 
money for school teachers’ salaries or 
school construction, as the states wish 
to use it; 

For water resources developments 
—Texas is still planning its planning 
to avoid spending any money; 

For, medical research ; 

For depressed areas, which he 
wants to provide new community fa- 
cilities, new industry, and the retrain- 
ing of workers whose skills have been 
replaced by machines; 

For extra unemployment compensa- 
tion grants to the unemployed whose 
benefits have been exhausted; , 

For higher social security minimum 
benefits (from $33 to $45 a month) 
extended to 4,500,000 more workers. 

He has doubled the shipments of 
surplus food to depressed areas. He 
has ordered the school lunch program 
expanded. He has ordered highway 
spending stepped up. He had told the 
Pentagon to place more contracts 
where men are without work. He has 
ordered the federal government to 
buy $750,000,000 more worth of goods 
and services in 1961. 

That is to say, Washington is doing 
for the people of the states what the 
states will not do for them. 


By THE FORMULAS of 
the conservative politicians, the peo- 
ple must by now be outraged. They 
must be clamoring for Kennedy’s im- 
peachment and a cobalt-bomb on the 
Capitol Dome. Mr. Gallup, however, 
observes that~ Mr. Kennedy, who 
skinned by with a bare majority five 
months ago, is now enjoying the ap- 
proval of 76 percent of the people, 
a higher popularity rating than Eisen- 
hower’s in early 1953. 

You would think Texas conserva- 
tives might get the message. Evi- 
dently, however, they want the legis- 
latures of the states to mean “No.” 
If they cannot always control the 
Congress, they can almost always 
control the Texas legislature. It’s a 
comfort to get your position ratified 
some place—even if, in ratifying it, 
the someplace becomes noplace. 


Noplace at all. R.D. 
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“WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE IS GOING ON DOWN THERE?” 





‘Personal and Private Interest’ 





Measure of Wank nal 


It may be that legislators, because 
they make the laws of the state, are 
more acutely aware of the weakness 
of law and are therefore more liber- 
ally inclined to flout the statutes 
which they, or their predecessors, or 
the people put on the books. 

Grafted into the Texas Constitution 
in 1876 was the requirement: “A 
member who has a personal or pri- 
vate interest in any measure or bill 
proposed or pending before the legis- 
lature shall disclose the fact to the 
house of which he is a member and 
shall not vote thereon.” This is Article 
3, Section 22. 


Rep. BEN JARVIS of Ty- 
ler recently voted against the escheat 
bill, which would have taken a dozen 
million dollars in abandoned bank ac- 
counts away from the banks and giv- 
en this money back to the people of 
Texas. But the point for the moment 
is not that he voted against the 
escheat bill, but that he voted. 

Jarvis is, as he readily admitted 
to the Observer, on the board of direc- 
tors of a bank in Troup, a small town 
in southeast Smith county. 

It would seem to us that being on 
the board of directors of a bank just 
might disqualify a person from vot- 
ing at all on the escheat bill, under 
the mandate of Art. 3, Sec. 22 of 
the State Constitution. If a bank 
director does not have a “personal 
or private interest” in the escheat 
bill, who does? 

We put the question to Jarvis, At 
first he was somewhat billigerant, 
as might be expected, saying he didn’t 
feel he had to defend his actions and 
that he wasn’t familiar with the 
constitutional provision although he 
had: heard of it. Then, as we desired 
him to do, he argued the point, his 
position being, “I’m not doing any- 
thing that Eckhardt doesn’t do when 
he, a labor lawyer, votes on a labor 
bill. I didn’t do anything any lawyer 
in this house doesn’t do when he 
votes on a lawyer bill.” 

We passed the argument on to 
Houston representative Bob Eck- 
hardt. He said, “I don’t think my 
voting on a labor bill is the same 
thing at all” as Jarvis’s voting on a 
bank bill. “I also have a bank as a 
client.” But we had the feeling that 
Eckhardt, like Jarvis, didn’t feel he 
had to defend his position. 

Jarvis also suggested we ask Rep. 
Burgess how he felt about the ques- 
tionable vote, since Burgess, a dairy- 
man, voted for a milk bill this week 


which he sponsored that would partly 
block competition from out-of-state 
milk producers. 

So we asked Burgess, but we didn’t 
find him until he had been alerted to 
our coming, as he admitted, by Jarvis. 
So the answer we got was the same 
we got from Jarvis, about “What 


would we do if no lawyer voted on. 


a lawyer bill?” Burgess went on to 


- say some other states have even 


tighter constitutional restrictions on 
this score than Texas, but “they’ve 
been beat’’ in court. 

Is that an answer? What respect 
for the spirit of the Texas Constitu- 
tion does it reveal? 


W: THINK that the whole 
kit and kaboodle over there in the 
capitol must defend themselves, at 
least to themselves, on this question 
every time a bill comes up. Of course 
the line is finely drawn, but that is 
no reason to ignore or avoid it. 

Is it right for dairymen to vote on 
dairying bills? Is it right for a pro- 
fessional gambler to vote on a pro- 
gambling bill? What kind of a “per- 
sonal” interest did the framers of 
the Constitution have in mind? 
Would a garage full of beer, gratis, 
be enough of a personal interest to 
forbid one’s voting on a beer bill? 

A. J. Thomas wrote in Vernon’s 
Annotated Constitution of Texas, 
1955 edition: “. . . it has been noted 
that despite the reasonableness and 
necessity for such a provision ... it 
is often difficult to define personal 
or private interest. The interpreta- 
tion is frequently a ‘matter for the 
conscience of the individual legisla- 
tor, a point he must settle for him- 
self. In many cases the existence of 
a private or personal interest may 
be shadowy .. .” 

Thomas pinpoints the weakness of 
the Constitutional requirement: it 
is only as strong as the conscience 
of the individual legislator. Practi- 
cally every legislator is a lawyer. 
Fat legal accounts for voting the 
right way are always around to blind 
the conscience to the existence of 
“personal or private interest.”’ Direc- 
torships are secure if one votes the 
right way, and in the face of such 
security what chance has conscience? 
When the economic good of close 
friends or in-laws is at stake, a legis- 
lator may feel even generous if his 
conscience is martyred. 

But the law is still there and it is 
still, we hazard, a measure of legis- 
lative manhood. BS. 


A&M Professors Write 





AN OPEN LETTER 


This protest to The Battalion, 
Texas A&M student newspaper, was 
signed by 24 A&M professors, Be- 
cause the film under discussion con- 
tinues to make the rounds in Texas, 
and because the issue is still very 
much alive, we excerpt the letter 
here. 


a“ 


COLLEGE STATION 

The controversy over the film 
“Operation Abolition” demands the 
considered attention of all members 
of the academic community to en- 
gage in a pursuit of truth for the 
sake of truth. Repeated Battalion 
editorials which assert that the film 
is a factual account of San Francisco 
demonstrations against the House 
Un-American Activities Committee— 
along with presentations of the film 
by the Air Science Department, the 
American Ordnance Association and 
the Memorial Student Center—have 
been accompanied by a failure to 
recognize the questionable authen- 
ticity of the film. At the very least, 
each presentation of the film should 
be accompanied by some mention of 
protests against the committee by 
various religious groups, by journal- 
ists, by the labor movement and by 
700 faculty members from Stanford 
University, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, San Francisco 
State College, and San Jose State 
College. 

We do not question the right of 
The Battalion to editorialize. But we 
do assert that the editorials of Jan. 
26 and Feb. 15 demonstrate a lack of 
mature journalistic judgment on the 
part of the editorial staff of The 
Battalion. It is a matter of record 
that The Washington Post, The 
Christian Century, and The Reporter 
have identified “Operation Abolition” 
as forgery by film. In addition, The 
New York Times, The New York 
Herald Tribune and The San Fran- 
cisco, Chronicle—whose editors are 
mature, experienced journalists — 
have pointed to “the heresy,” ‘the 
questionable use of the taxpayer's 
money” and “the violation of indi- 


vidual liberties” arising out of the 
practices of the HUAC. 


The American Ordnance Associa- 
tion and the Memorial Student Cen- 
ter are under no moral compulsion 
to be objective in their presentation 


of the film. The Air Science Depart- 
ment, however, is under that compul- 
sion. As a department within an 


academic institution, the Air Science 
Department possesses the academic 
freedom to present the film. How- 
ever, academic freedom — as the 
fundamental requirement of the 
academic community—imposes obli- 
gations as well as rights; and the 
foremost obligation is the pursuit of 
truth. In exercising its academic 
freedom to present “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” the Air Science Department 
assumes the obligation to inform 
cadets whom the film is shown, 
that the film is controversial. Above 
all, we question the soundness of 
judgment on the part of Air Force 
officers assigned to Texas A&M for 


instructional purposes in questioning 
the motives and loyalty of a student 
because he argued in favor of a 
position supported by many individ- 


uals in the United States. The sever- 
ity of the action taken by the Air 
Force officers is attested to by the 
fact that the student felt impelled 
to explain his position in a letter 
to The Battalion. 

It must be made clear that—al- 
though the film is designed to sup- 
port the activities of the HUAC— 
honest d loyal men in the United 
States disagree over the desirability 
of the committee’s continued exis- 
tence. A free society is characterized 
by the existence of individuals who 
publicly take positions on issues of 
the day luding unpopular, minor- 
ity positions. And since free individ- 
uals will disagree about policy, it is 
a question whether freedom exists 
in a society where there appears to 
be a complete unanimity of opinion. 
For complete unanimity of opinion is 
an identifiable goal of a totalitarian, 
communist state. 
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Proxmire on Connally 


AUSTIN 

The other night we telephoned Sen. 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin at 
his Washington home to find out if he 
had changed his fiery opinion about 
the appointment of Vice-President 
Lyndon Johnson’s old buddy, John 
Connally of Fort Worth, as secretary 
of the Navy. 

Proxmire, who led an unsuccessful 
three-hour floor fight to block the 
appointment, said he most certainly 
had not changed his opinion of Con- 
naily, “‘whose whole life before this 
appointment was dedicated to the oil 
industry and who is committed to re- 
turn to that industry after he leaves 
office.” 

Proxmire, often an opponent of 
Johnson: meaneuvers, said that since 
Connally “has only been in office a 
few days, he hasn’t had time to try 
anything but you can bet your life 
T’ll keep my eye on him.” 

Earlier Proxmire had made a writ- 
ten statement to the Observer of his 
reasons for opposing Connally’s ap- 
pointment: 


ua 

On Jan. 23 I fought unsuccessfully 
on the floor of the Senate against 
the confirmation of John B. Connally, 
Jr., as Secretary of the Navy. I did 
so with great reluctance because I 
want to support President Kennedy 
in his nominations when I can. I have 
publicly praised his appointments as 
being generally excellent. 

But John Connally’s only import- 
ant qualification for this job is that 
he was a manager of the fabulously 
rich oil empire of Texan Sid Richard- 
son. The new Secretary of the Navy 
is still co-executor of Richardson’s 
estate. 


In THIS JOB, Connally 
has received between $40,000 and 


$80,000 per year 
of the i 


in fees as a per cent 
me and expenses of this 


$100 million bonanza. He will again 
get this income when he leaves the 
Navy. How much he earns then will, 
in my judgment, depend in part on 
the policies he follows as Secretary 
of the Navy. He also owns oil leases 
from which he will continue to re- 
ceive an income of $4,000 per year 
while he is Secretary of the Navy. 

Connally was right in the thick of 
the oil and gas industry’s fight in 
1956 to exempt gas from federal reg- 
ulation and skyrocket your gas bill. 
Connally was on the 24-man steer- 
ing committee that ran the fight for 
Big Oil. The lobbying tactics were so 
shockingly unethical that President 
Eisenhower vetoed this bill although 
he favored its substance, 

As Secretary of the Navy he will 
purchase all the petroleum products 
used by armed forces—over $1 
billion per year! He will have a deci- 
sive voice in determining whether 
and how fast the Navy converts to 


atomic-powered submarines and air- 


craft carriers which use no oil. 
H.:- ALSO HAS great dis- 
cretion over the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves which are maintained to 
insure an adequate supply of oil in 
time of war. The maintenance of 


these reserves has been opposed tooth 
and toenail by the oil industry for 
over 50 

This senator will watch the Con- 
nally performance as Secretary of 
the Navy carefully. The oil and gas 
boys have been by far the most ruth- 
less and successful exploiters of gov- 
ernment of any special interest 
group. 


years 
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Uncommon Sense About Capital Punishment 


Dr. John Silber, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and president of 
the Texas Society to Abolish Capi- 
tal Punishment, presented a long 
and carefully researched paper at 
a House committee hearing on 
the death penalty February 28. In 
the first of tliree installments, the 
Observer excerpts his statement. 

AUSTIN 

No subject abounds in more 
false truisms and misdirected 
common sense than the subject of 
capital punishment. Most lawyers, 
peace officers, judges, and citizens 
have definite views on the sub- 
ject, even though very few have 
studied the issue with any care. 
From 1509-47, the period of the 
reign of Henry VIII, 72,000 per- 
sons were executed in England. 
The execution of 72,000 citizens 
was necessary, it was argued, to 
preserve the King’s peace. In an 
effort to preserve that peace, the 
number of capital crimes was 
gradually increased until by 1819 
there were 220 crimes punishable 
by death. 

Y THIS TIME a movement was 

underway to reduce the number 
of capital offenses. In 1810 Sir 
Samuel Romilly, an enlightened 
criminologist, proposed a bill to 
abolish capital punishment for 
stealing five shillings or more 
from a shop. With supreme self- 
assurance and speaking for the 
unanimous opposition of the mem- 
. bers of the House of Lords to this 
bill, Lord Ellenborough, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, pre- 
dicted that if the bill were passed, 
it would lead to the passage of a 
similar bill to abolish the death 
penalty for stealing five shillings 
or more from a dwelling house, 
in which case, argued his Lord- 
ship: 

“No man could trust himself 
for an hour without the most 
alarming apprehensions that, on 
his return, every vestige of his 
property will be swept away by 
the hardened robber . . Your 
Lordship,” the Chief Justice con- 
tinued, ‘“‘will pause before you 
assent to a measure pregnant with 
danger to the security of property 
. . « The learned judges are un- 
animously agreed that the ex- 
pediency of justice and the public 
security requires that there should 
not be a remission of capital pun- 
ishment in this part of the crimi- 
nal law.” 

Lord Ellenborough’s dire pre- 
dictations to the contrary, the 
number of such crimes did not 
increase but actually decreased 
after capital punishment was re- 
mitted. 

But the common sense convic- 
tion persisted that capital punish- 
ment is a socially necessary deter- 
rent to crime; public executions 
were continued because it was 
“just common sense” to suppose 
that a public execution is a more 
effective deterrent than a pri- 
vate execution. This common 
sense view persisted in England 
until 1866, when the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment re- 
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ported the following testimony: 
“A chaplain of the Bristol Gaol 
has recorded that out of 167 per- 
sons whom he has prepared fo: 
death, no less than 161 had actu- 
ally witnessed an execution.” 

Two years later, on the force 
of this testimony, public execu- 
tions were discontinued in Eng- 
land. And still the public peace 
and order was maintained and im- 
proved. 


HESE HISTORICAL REMARKS 

should @dd a salutary perspec- 
tive and calm to our discussion. 
No one who knows anything about 
the history of capital punishment 
can argue that its abolition will 
destroy law and order in society. 
This argument has been made by 
distinguished and uninformed per- 
sons for hundreds of years and 
has been refuted by the facts of 
history for precisely as long. 

Today, Europe and America live 
in order and in peace without any 
substantial reliance upon the death 
penalty. If one lives or travels 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, West Germany, Iceland, 
Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Travancore 
in India, and Queensland in Aus- 
tralia, he does so without the pro- 
tection of capital punishment. 
(Capital punishment was abolish- 
ed in Russia in 1947, but it was 
reintroduced in 1950 for political 
crimes—many of which seem non- 
political to outside observers.) 

The states of Alaska, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin have abolished 
capital punishment. Only 16 states 
in the United States actually in- 
flicted capital punishment in 1959. 

Twenty states have not used the 
death penalty in more than ten 
years. Most of the South American 
countries have abolished the death 
penalty and those states and 
countries which retain the death 
penalty have become more and 
more reluctant to use it. In 1959 
only five persons were executed 
in England and only 49 in the 
United States. 

Can anyone reasonably argue 
that if five persons had not been 
executed in England and if 49 
persons had not been exectited in 
16 states cf the 50 United States 
that the peace and order in Eng- 
land and the United States would 
have been endangered? The ‘peace 
and order in the 34 states that did 
not execute anyone was not jeopar- 
dized. The peace and order in 
Norway, Sweden, German, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, ete, was not jeopardized. 
Those who would argue that 
society must rely upon capital 
punishment as a_ deterrent to 
crime bear a fearful burden of 
proof. 

JOHN SILBER 

Second Installment Next Week 


DALLAS 

The anti-communism teaching 
program which caused so much 
controversy at the turn of the 
year may be installed in the Dal- 
las public schools the last six 
weeks of the present school term. 

Supt. W. T. White told the Ob- 
server that the earlier plan to be- 
gin the program last February 
was not fulfilled, but that it will 
be started shortly, possibly in 
time for the last six weeks of the 
spring term. 

The superintendent and school 
board members received protests 
from Dallas citizens and inquiries 
from the press with respect to 
their announced intentions to use 
controversial private literature on 
communism. 

At last word, they were consid- 
ering using only government pub- 





lications in the course. 


new editor to students at Will Rice 
College, Rice University.) 
; HOUSTON 

“Everywhere I go these days, 
in almost every conversation with 
Texas academics and intellectu- 
als, I hear this judgment: most 
college students are so conserva- 
tive these days, conservative not 
just politically, but in the broader 
sense as well, conservative in out- 
look, in conduct, in ambition. 

There was a time, of course, 25, 
30, 40 years ago, and perhaps for 
a while in the late 40’s, when 
American college students were 
the flaming critics, the enrap- 
tured social reformers, the rebels 
against a society they found too 
philistine or tawdry or money- 
oriented. More often than not, it 
was the faculties, the tweedy pro- 
fessors and administrators, who 
provided a kind of conservative 
check, an emotional veto. 

But in the 50’s and early 60's 
the situation seems to be re- 
versed. The faculties are now to 
the left of the students. The stu- 
dents themselves seem more at 
one with their immediate envi- 
ronment, less inclined to berate 
it, more inclined to look ahead 
to the day they are out in society. 
You are, in the words of one writ- 
er, the “flaming moderates’ of 
the 60's. 


OU MAY HAVE SEEN the ar- 

ticle in Time about the sharp 
trend to the political right on 
American campuses these days— 
a movement that is most articu- 
late, of course, in the yniversi- 
ties of the East, and in the cosmo- 
politan centers of the Midwest, 
like the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Chicago. 

Time interprets this movement 
as a kind of “involvementism”— 
itself a revolt against the abject 
passivity and staleness of the stu- 
dent community of the 50’s. That 
interpretation may have some 
truth in it. At a Harvard or Yale 
it may be’ more true than at a 
Rice or a University of Texas. 

Because Texas, as we know, is 
the home of the- Constitution 
Party, of Lifeline, of Freedom-in- 
Action, of the Dallas News and 
the Houston Chronicle, of the new 
money, where everyone—young 
people included—are bombarded 
with the axioms of a smug provin- 
cialism and a staunch conserva- 
tism. To be a flaming moderate 
at Rice, or a free-wheeling con- 
servative, by no means implies 
any sense of rebellion against the 
more cherished beliefs of our pro- 
vincial culture. 

I still believe we young people 
are the most conforming genera- 
tion in American history. 

In our defense I would say that 
it has been made so easy for us 
to conform—to remain quiet and 
Placid. In this corporate economy 
we have, and will continue to 
have, dominated by the colossal 
companies with psychology PhD’s 
as personnel directors, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to step 
into a career and have everything 
arranged for the next several dec- 
ades: a lucrative job, a superb 
standard of living, gradual move- 
ment upward, and decent retire- 
ment at a decent age. 

Why, it’s a kind of welfare state 
in miniature, an existence that 
might be included alongside 
those criticisms of a burgeoning 
federal government making over 
the proletariate into a race of 
robots—without initiative, just 
waiting ‘for the dole and a retire- 
ment made possible by that infa- 
mous reform, social security .. . 

On a smaller scale, I think this 
conformity springs from the past 
eight years of a calm and unruf- 
fling national administration, 
which has set—after the pattern 
of most national administrations 





i 


—a broad standard for the nation. 


See 


Remarks on Conservatism of Texas Students 


The Time of Your Time 


(Excerpts from a talk by the, 


Perhaps it also springs from a 
more conservative parental pres- 
sure than ever before. Perhaps 
it springs from those tremendous 
pressures to conform with the 
more “respectable’’ elements in 
society,, which, as college gradu- 
ates in this opulent land, you will 
be able to join if only you choose 
to. 
A young couple out in River 
Oaks told me what it was like to 
have supported the challengers in 
this late presidential election. At 
parties, at bridge game, at church, 
everywhere, they said, their so- 
cial set made it “absolute hell 
for us. They made us feel like 


traitors.” ... 





N I WAS IN EUROPE I 

saw thousands of young peo- 
ple from American colleges 
abroad during the summers. You 
could sit in a corner of any 
American Express in any Euro- 
pean capital and observe them 
closely. 

They all looked alike: the girls 
in their tan raincoats and white 
socks; the boys with the usual 
crew-cuts, in scuffed white shoes 
and pullover sweaters. They 
talked alike. They banded to- 
gether in groups and made jest of 
that barbaric alien way of life. 
Before the shrines of Western 
civilization they’ stood without 
awe or interest or humility. They 
ran into old friends in Cologne 
cathedral or the Louvre and 
talked about the next rush week 
or the ensuing football season. 
Riding in a boat down the Rhine 
they sang “The Moon Shines 
Bright Tonight Upon the Wa- 
bash” and ‘“‘Sewanee River.” .. . 

I’ would suggest, right here at 
Rice, an honest and probing ap- 
praisal of the college community 
in Texas, of the kind of people 
you are as college students, of 
what you want and where you 
are going and where America 


is going... 


Why not invite a sharp, intel-|... 


ligent young Negro student from 
right here in Houston to talk to 
you at one of these meetings— 
about why he supports the stu- 
dent sit-in movements, or how it 
feels to be a young American, or 
what it is like to be a young 
Negro intellectual in Houston, 
Texas? ... 

Why not have a showing of the 
film Operation Abolition, about 
the student riots in San Francisco 
last spring? Instead of importing 
an official narrator to present the 
view that American students are 
generally a traitorous lot, in dan- 
ger of being subverted by Red 
agents—which is being said in 
every school and college through- 
out Texas these days—why not 
choose one of your most articu- 
late professors of liberal persua- 
sion to debate a conservative 
counterpart? . . . A reasonable 
debate on this film, I think you'll 
find, will reach to the very fun- 
damentals of the kind of society 
we have in America today. . . 

You should demand of your 
own college newspaper those very 
values which make great the 
greatest of our American papers, 
those values of courage and free 
inquiry and imagination. If there 
is any place under God’s sun 
where a newspaper should be free, 
it should be on the campus of an 
American university .. . 





Try as hard as you can to place 


your own university, your own 
individual hopes, within the 
broader and more terrible con- 
text of the world today, where 
young people of different colors 
and backgrounds, literally mil- 
lions and millions of young peo- 
ple, are coming into their inher- 
itance. 

When Pres. Kennedy was in 
San Antonio during the campaign, 
they took him on a quick tour of 
the Alamo. The crowds had 
blocked the front entrance. Ken- 
nedy turned to his tour guide, 
Maury Maverick Jr., and sug- 
gested they leave by the back 
door. “‘There’s no back door in 
this place,” Maverick said. ‘‘That’s 
why we have so many dead 
heroes.”’ 

It's that way now, I deeply feel, 
with us and the world. Either 
the American college campus and 
all it symbolizes becomes an inti- 
mate part of the larger brother- 
hood—of young Africans and 
Asians and Latin-Americans—or 
we're doomed as a way of life. In 
1961, there’s mo back door... 

Old Robert Frost wrote: “I 
never dared to be radical when 
young 

“For fear it would make me a 
conservative when old.” 

I suppose there might be some- 
thing in, what he said, but if 
you’ve heard Frost speak lately, 
you'll know he doesn’t really 
mean it any more. 

You have ample time, a whole 
lifetime, to become stodgy, fos- 
silized, and impotent, To take a 
dangerous phrase from Norman 
Mailer, this is the time of your 
time... 


OLLEGE, when you're free, I 
believe, is the time to grow 
goggle-eyed at the moon, even if 
it does have all those Russian 
mames .. . impassioned over a 
poem by Byron or a book by 
Thomas Wolfe . . . indignant over 
the sorry state of the world you’re 
inheriting . . . enraptured by the 
fleeting ideal of beauty . . . strong 
and brave for the things you 
know and want in your soul... 
aggressive at the thought of 
wrong-doing and injustice and 
cruelty ... eager to reach the 
roots of a truth regardless of 
whatever expediency you are of- 
fered to make a convenient de- 
tour ... always ready to deflate 
the pomp and the platitudes of 
the bigoted and narrow-minded 
and constant by your own 
lights that as a simple individual, 
you are the most important piece 

of merchandise in the world.” 
W.M. 
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Agreement 

Sirs: We agree: 

“. . . Only folly and disaster 
will emerge from a sustained ill- 
will within the liberal camp .. .” 

And it certainly follows: 

“... Logic‘and good sound sense 
dictate a tolerance and an under- 
standing which reputedly are the 
wellsprings of liberalism .. .” 

But, as you asked in your 
editorial endorsing Maury Mav- 
erick JUNIOR, a good man, we 

now, because you told us so: 


“. . . Are these the words of 
a man who can understand what 
now lies in the hearts of young 
non-Americans in Africa (and in 
these parenthesises of ours, we 
would like to add Latin America) 
and in Asia?” 

In the career of Henry Gon- 
zalez, you accurately saw .. .“a 
classic re-enactment of the great 
political dramas of the oppressed 
immigrant groups in the East 
one, two, and three generations 
ago — the relentless desire to 
break through old bonds, the quest 
for greater prestige and greater 
hope .. .” 





Maverick .. . 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Latin America. I realize Castro is 
a menace, but let me say this— 
the greatest menace is not Castro, 
but the disillusion and poverty and 
injustice that preduce a Castro... 

“Yet it isn’t just enough to talk 
about making democracy work in 
the far-off Congo. It’s got to work 
right -here in Harris County too, 
because the kind of democracy 
we have at home demonstrates our 
attitude to the world and on it 
hangs our survival. 

“My family for a long time has 
had a great rapport with you peo- 
ple. Do you know who the Negro 
was who was shot down in the 
Boston Massacre? Do you know 
his name?” (Several in the audi- 
ence said “Crispus Attucks”.) 
“That’s right,” Maverick said, 
“Crispus Attucks. My ancestor, 
Samuel Augustus, Maverick, was 
shot down by his side.” 

Maverick said he was the only 
candidate who criticized Sen. Wil- 
liam Blakley for attacking Robert 
Weaver jh the Senate hearings. 
“It was wrong,” Maverick said. 
“Blakley was indulging in race- 
baiting.” 

We Americans are part of the 
world now, he said. “Who talked 
to Gandhi? Thoreau talked to 
Gandhi. Who did Gandhi talk to? 
He talked to the teeming millions 
of India—and he talked to the 
Rev. Martin Luther King. Yes, he 
did.” From the pews came clap- 
ping and shouts of approval. 

His father took him to the White 
House when he was a small boy, 
“and I shook hands with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and remember how 
impressed I was by the strength 
of his hands and his shoulders, 
and I loved him, and he wrote me 
a letter once when I was a little 
boy, after my father had been 
defeated for mayor of San An- 
tonio. He wrote me, ‘If the peo- 
ple of Texas are told the truth 
long enough and often enough, 
they'll do right.’ 

“I want to go to Washington to 
help John Kennedy,” Maverick 
concluded. “I’ve got a chance to get 
in that run-off if you'll help me.” 

Outside the church, in the glar- 
ing noon sunlight of the early 
spring day, Maverick walked over 
to a group of small Negro chil- 
dren standing by a fence in a 


front yard. He shook their hands | tents 


and tousled their hair. 

Then the campaign caravan 
started off again, for Baytown, 
Pasadena, and the refinery coun- 
try. wo. 


There is another classic re- 
enactment that occurs in most 
Texas elections. And this must 
have occurred to you many .times. 
The re-enactment I have in mind 
is classic in the sense that Greek 
and Shakespearian tragedies are 
classic. 

In Texas elections, agafn and 
again, knowing they can’t win, or 
have little chance of winning, 
liberal candidates play their roles 
before audiences of the electorate 
‘who pay their annual admission 
of $1.50. 

Their fate is decided by factors 
outside their own lives. But, as 
they must, they play their roles. 


They are not always “oppressed 
immigrant groups.” But “. . . the 
relentless desire to break through 
old bonds, the quest for greater 
prestige and greater hope .. .” 
never dies in them, or those of 
us who will continually support 
them — for ours is a tragic role, 
too. 

“. . . These things we under- 
stand ... "about Senator Henry 
Gonzalez and we are proud to 
play a supporting role. 

Sincerely, Jim Maloney, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Native Son 

Sirs: George Clifton Edwards, 
83-year-old Dallas. attorney who 
died here recently, was a native 
son of whom we should be proud. 


He never had a ten gallon hat, 
or drug-store or ranch variety 
cow boy boots, and he never 
bragged, but he was Texan to 
the core. 

He was not listed among the 
“lusty Texans of Dallas,” nor did 
he ever receive a “distinguished 
citizen” award from some service 
club. But in his hatred of sham 
and pretense and in his indepen- 
dence of thought and action he 
typified the best of our Texas 
pioneers. 

When he saw something that 
was bad in civic or legal affairs, 
he said so. There was the time 
(among others) when a Negro 
killed a white man in a scuffle 
in boarding a Dallas street car. 
The Negro was given the death 
sentence. George Edwards de- 
clared openly that had a white 
man committed such an act he 





would have been charged with 
manslaughter and so punished. He 
worked with others successfully 
to secure a commutation of sen- 
tence. 

In these days conformity is the 
general pattern. Now, as never 
before, we need citizens with’ the 
courage and independence George 
Clifton Edwards had. 

Carl Brannin, 5614 
Dallas 6. 


Ridgedale, 


Ivory Tower Backing 

Sirs: The author of this letter is 
solidly for Gonzalez. I believe that 
he has a good chance to get the 
20 percent to 23 percent of the 
vote that will probably be neces- 
sary to make the runoff. He has 
a devoted following that will be 
at the polls. The other candidate 
for the liberal vote, Maverick, is 
primarily backed by many ivory 
tower liberals, who are unfor- 
tunately few in number, and by 
COPE. While the ivory tower 
will vote, the probability that 
there will be any large labor 
turn-out is very slim. Labor 
leadership is divided and many 
of their members who turn out 
will be voting for someone else. 

Dr. Darrell B. Carter, 7623 Bel- 
gard Street, Houston 33. 


Unfortunate 

Sirs: It is unfortunate that the 
Observer, which has been such 
a hopeful aspect of Texas liberal- 
ism, should reverse that unifying 
force by taking sides in the sena- 
torial race. 

After so much entreating for 
subscriptions and help to survive, 
it is unfortunate the good paper 
has offended some of its best 
friends who support Gonzalez. No 
one has worked harder for the 
survival of the Observer than 
Cordye Hall. 

It was generous of you to print 
her letter stating that Maury 
Maverick worked for Lyndon 
Johnson's nomination. For many 
that fact makes a vast difference. 

Mrs. B. B. Terrell, 8547 Forest 
Hills Bend, Dallas 18. 


Accomplishments 

Sirs: We are taking this oppor- 
tunity to express regret that our 
movement has received over- 


whelming regional publicity, but 
little nationally. 
Briefly these are our accom- 


plishments to date: 

1. Integrated City Hall, 
1960 

2. Integrated Greyhound Bus 
Station, April 25, 1960 

3. Desegregated more than 60 
lunch counters, August 25, 1960 


March 


Comments on Campaign, Sit-ins, a Native Son 


Dugger, I am writing my feelings 
on the matter. The article was 
published February 26, if I re- 
member correctly. 

the article was some- 
objective, but there were 
many points wilfully meant to 
hurt Senator Gonzalez. I should 
like to point out to you, Mr. Dug- 


To me 


what 


ger, that Senator Gonzalez is not 
4. Desegregated Jeppesen Stad the only one that accused the new 
editor's editorial of saying he is a 


ium, home ground of the Hous 
ton Oilers 

5. Picketed and negotiated to 
get 60 odd jobs directly: Negro 
managers, salesiadies, clerks and 
cashiers. 

6. Picketed bank for Negro 
teller-clerks now being trained at 
bank. 

7. Desegregated Police Station 
cafeteria, January 24, 1961. 

8. Staged sit-ins at County Court 
House, January 22 and 23. 

9. More than 200 staged stand 
ins at theaters February 12 and 
will continue until desegregated 

Progressive Youth Ass'n, 2206 
Dowling St., Houston. 


Dogmatic 





d candidate for Mexicans. Mr. 
or, I feel that you are being 
when you say Senator 
Gonzalez wrongfully and unfairly 
uses the new editor of the 
Observer. To me this is 
self-willed belief. 


am sure there will be more 
the East Texans who do not 
the Senator because he 
Ss Mexican 

You point out how Mr. Maver- 
put together a ten-minute 
If you think his telecast 
ch 2 was well put together, 
re going to lose your reputa- 





,0gmMatic 


i €Xas 


tte for 


speecl 


Byrd, 5532 Lester Gran- 
Fort Worth. 


Bessie 








Sirs: After having read your THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
article written by Mr. Ronnie Page 7 March 18, 1961 
TTI 








@ SCRAPER 
© BULLDOZER 


TRAINED MEN 
ARE EARNING OVER 


on Heavy Equipment. No 


QUALIFY NOW 


For the many high-paying jobs 
in heavy construction, building 
roads, bridges, dams, pipe 
homes, office buildings, 
Local and foreign employment 
opportunities. No need to quit 
your present job until you ar 
trained. 


kines 


etc 





ATTENTION, MEN! 
Heavy Equipment Operator 


@ AND OTHERS 


Complete Training Program, Including Actual Experience 
Previous 


Mail Coupon For Complete Information. 


| 


| 400 Wayside, Houston, Texas 


' Street » gienk Aco 


| UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


Train To Be A 


® POWER SHOVEL 
© GRADER 


$165 
PER WEEK 


Experience Needed. 


OPERATORS SCHOOL, Inc. 


Name 


DD. ov+r:0sbasebadeenee eee 
City 
Phone 


Hours at Home 





| 











LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Kenneth Ray Oliver, Defend- | 


ant, in the herein after styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before e 53rd_ District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 17th 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 

tition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

r 120,478, in which Ann Oliver 
is Plaintiff and Kenneth Ray Oli- 
ver is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 30th day of Dec., 1960, 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and —_ 
existi between said part 
plaintiff alleges that defendani 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and cruel treatment toward 
plaintiff and that on divers occa- 
sions defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature » 4 ——, their further 
living portable; 
plaintite ee that” four whildren 
were born of this marriage, to-wit: 
Kenneth Charles, age 10, Linda 
Jeanette, age 9 Yrs., Denneth How- 
ard, age yrs. and Larry Ray, 
age 1 yrs., and that no community 
property was acquired during the 
marriage; Fenn Fo prays oe Judg- 
ment of divorce lendant, 
custody and care of the a minor 
children, that defendant re- 
quired to contribute a reasonable 
amount of money for rt of 
said minor children, and that de- 
fendant have reasonable visitation 
rights with said minor children; 
Plaintiff further reve for relief, 
general and special; 

All of ano more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this ice, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 


ts and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 





within 90 d 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Ti 

Issued and won aoder my hand 
and the seal said Court at office 


s after date of its| tents 


jin the City of jn. this the 3rd 

| day of —. 

| oO. MARTIN, JR., 

Cierk of the District Courts, 

ue Me Texa | 
By A. JONES, ‘Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Ralph Stephens, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 


bered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
appear before e 98th District 


Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at ‘or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 3rd 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 
—— of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

121,036, in which Patricia 
Stephens is Plaintiff and ay 
ti in 


is 

said Court on the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
p-~ oy ® —, and now 


ratte al Senden 
Paint ne tet defendant 
. wn] separated on April 
8, and have not lived to- 
gether since; plaintiff alleges that 
on divers ~~ —- was 
guilty of 
and outrages of coche. ; nature as 
to render their living together in- 
supportable and that plaintiff did 
nothing to bring about this treat- 
plaintiff alleges that no 








ment; 
community rty was acquired 
and that two Idren were born 


of this marriage, to-wit: 
Stephens, age 4 yrs. and Bambi- 
Rae pov. age 2 yrs., 
the Court for custody and control 
of said minor children; Plaintiff 
asks the Court for a reasoneble 
amount of money for the care of 
said —— aintiff prays = 
judgment divorce, care 

ly sn the afo ne oee 
minor children and for child sup- 
= LR and for relief, general 


All of. of which more fully eopes 
from Plaintiff's Origine’ Petition 
on file in ave office, and which 
sotorente ts here made for all in- 


and purposes; 
i this citation is not served 
in 90 r dete 


Trent | | 
and asks;ed and 








of its 
li be returned un- 
WITNESS, 0. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the Distriet Courts of 


Travis County, 


Issued and given under my hand | in the City of Austir 


and the seal of said Court at office | 
in the City of Austin, this the 16th 
day ebruary, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, | 
as. 


Travis County, Tex 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS | 

TO Doris Tullos, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 

-y before the 126th District 

rt of Travis County, Texas, to 

be | held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Tempe, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of hg ~ hereof; 
that is to say, or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of 8.4 the 17th 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 
sgt of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

r 120,770, in which Jerry Tullos 
is Plaintiff and Doris Tullos is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 26th day of January, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff ani 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existin, tween said parties; 
plain alleges that defendant 
comm: a course of unki 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff which continued 
until their separation; plaintiff 
alleges that on divers occasion de- 
fendant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment und outrages to- 
ward plaintiff of such a nature es 
to render their further livi to- 
gether insupportable; plaintiff al- 
leges that no children were born 
of this marriage, none were adop*- 
further alleges that no 
community property was acquired 
during this marriage; plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
dissolving the marriage contract 
now existing, and for such other 
and further relief as the court 
shall deem proper to grant to 
either in law or in equity. 

All of which more fully appears 

Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reterence is here made for all in- 


ain A citation is not served 

ithin 90 days after date of its 

issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


ame, 0. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk _—— Courts of 
Travis County, ‘Texe 

Tossed and given under ey head 
and the seal of said Court at office 


|THE STATE OF TEXA 


»| seen her since; Plaintif eges | wi; 





‘CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


| day of February, 1961, THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Clerk of the Distr TO Bobby Williams, Defendant. 
Travis County, Texe the hereinafter styled and num- 
By A. E. JONES red cause: 


You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
‘ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
ounty in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
0 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
ay after the expiration of 42 days 
rom the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
clock A. M. of Monday the 17th 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
TO Ida Louise Pipk 
ant, in the hereinafter s 
numbered cause 
You are hereby comn 
appear before the 
Court of Travis Count 
be held at the court! S 
in the City of Aus 


count ~ 
o ~ *e jay of April, 1961, and answer 
10 o'choen A ae ait the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Gey alae the Pro the , 49| Number 119,922, in which Giffney 

y y tance | Darieen Williams is Plaintiff and 


days from the date 
hereof; that is to say, at 
10 o'clock A. M. of M 
3rd day of April, 1961 
the petition of plaintiff ause 
Number 121,021, in w A. I 
Pipkin is Plaintiff and | 5 
Pipkin is defendant 
Court on the 15th day 
1981, and the nature of 
suit is as follows 
Being an action an 
judgment in favor of 
against defendant f 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between sa 
@intiff alleges that 
him in Ma 
that he has nv‘ 


Bobby Williams is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 4th da: 
Nov., 1960, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff ond 
against defendant for decree of 

‘| divorce dissolving the bond of 

;/ matrimony heretofore and 
existing between said 
plaintiff alleges that d endant 

began a course of unkind treat- 

nent toward —, — = that 
defendant was _ =. 
cruel treat ag 
ward plaintiff of such a yo as 

» render their further living to- 











of this marriage, to-wit: 
liams, male, age 4 yrs.; plain-. 


that five children w t ft further alleges that no com- 








this marriage, t iz 
Jean, Age 19 yrs., Joy A ge in 
15 years., Sherry I 12 
a ; plaintiff prays 7. judgment 
yrs, Arthur Carr lof divorce, care and of 


and Marylin Fredonia 
and that defendent | 


_ 


inor child, Gerald Williams, and 
that defendant be required to con- 


with her, or at least ¢ € 

: tribute a reasonable emount 
not know the whereab j “ “4 
children; plaintiff alleg a. oe and — 
community property wa eg | nance of nor child, and for 
duri a. tmarvios »»| such other and further relief as 
using y areieg the Court shall deem proper to 


prays for judgment 
and for relief, general ar 
All of which more f 
from Plaintiffs O 
on file in this office 
reference is here m 
intents and purposes 
iH this citation 
within 90 days after 
— it shall be 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District « ts of 
Travis County, Texa 

Issued and given ur ny 
see Se aa ote burt at office 


grent; 

All of which more ful! 
from Plaintiff's Orig: Petition 
n file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

ait this citation is not coqved 

ithin 90 days ome date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 

serve 

bed i ae O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of District Courts of 
Travis Seti Texas. 

issued and given under 
end the seal of said Court a’ 





hand 
office 


the City of Austin, this the in the City of Austin, this the tet 
15th day of Fet February, 1961 day of March, } m= 
@) ARTIN, JR oO. T. pore 4 
Clerk of the District Courts Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas Travis Texas 
By A. E. Jones, Deputy By: A. E. J Deputy. 





(Continued From Page 1) 
on all proposals.” Most of the 
bitterness from the speaker's race 
in gone, he believes. “The bitter- 
ness coming to the fore now would 
come to the fore anyway,” he 
said, “on differences in philoso- 
phy, differences over taxes, and 
personality clashes between the 
floor leaders on cach side.” 


Tony Korioth, Sherman liberal, 
said this legislature so far can be 
explained “more on outright vin- 
dictiveness and face-saving than 
anything else.” He referred to 
“those who have worked hard 
against the governor's and the 
speaker's program to do their 
own egos good—with no particu- 
lar attention paid to the issues 
involved. 

“I hate to say this,” Korioth 
said, “but it strikes me that this 
House can be explained by one 
of those great weaknesses of man 
—pride. We're acting like 150 
prima donnas.” 

There will almost certainly be 
a special session, he believes. 





“They'll get all this out of their 
he said. All the deficit-| 
retiring measures previously de- | 
feated will pass later. “Then a} 
patchwork tax program like last 
probably be passed,” 


system,” 


time's will 
he said. 
Malcolm McGregor, liberal from 
El Paso, said “the underlying 
problem is about $300 million. No 
one has put his mind to it yet. 


“Passing any kind of tax bill 
is extremely difficult,” he said. 
Even the relatively popular tax 
bills hit some segment of the 
population and their expediency 
will become evident when the) 
pressure is on and a crisis has 
hecome apparent, he said. 


What kind of tax program will 
eventually be passed? “I have no 
earthly idea,” McGregor said, “but 
I rather suspect they'll cut ap- 
propriations back closely in line 
with the legislative budget board's 





Seeking a Solution on Taxes 





POINT OF NO RETURN 


and then they'll start hammering 
around and hammering around 
and in the third special session 
pass a series of taxes most expe- 
dient at that particular time.” An 
escheats bill and a_ two-factor 
franchise tax will eventually pass, 
he believes, as well as a tax on 
utilities sales, “a natural gas tax 
of some kind, and then a whole 
raft of selective sales items.” 

Bob Mullen, liberal from Alice, 
said: “The sales taxers and no- 
taxers are running the show. The 
no-taxers will be with us when 
the sales tax comes up, though.” 
Some kind of compromise will 
ultimately have to be made, prob- 
ably in the form of a selective 
sales tax program. 

“The liberals are doing pretty 


| good in committees,” he said, “but 


they can't seem to carry anything 
on the floor.” The chief difference 
between this session and last: the 
liberals and moderates are in con- 
trol of committees and measures 
are getting to the floor quicker. 

Wade Spilman, conservative 
from McAllen, believes a number 
of factors could explain what he 
calls the present “impasse.” It 
stems “basically from the fact 
that we face such tremendous fi- 
nancial problems,” he said, “and 
it follows a rather heated speak- 
er’s race, which has had its side 
effects.” 

Everyone wants to solve the 
financial problems “but there's 
never any mad rush to get re- 
corded on any particular tax— 
the natural tendency is to resist. 
The very desire to try to be fair 
makes one hesitant,” he _ said. 
“I'd say the fact that the tax 
proposals which have reached the 
floor to date have failed isn't 
surprising. A lot of them will 
have to be defeated before enough 





people are willing to 
mise.” 

What are the chances for a 
general sales tax? “Unquestion- 
ably it has the best chance it's 
ever had,” Spilman said, adding 
he believes that when all taxes 
fixed at every level of govern- 
ment have been considered, a 
sales tax is the “least inequita- 
ble.” 

As the losing candidate for 
speaker, how has he viewed 
James Turman’s speakership to 
date? “There’s so much legitimate 
partisanship involved, I wouldn't 
be overly critical of his partisan- 
ship,” Spilman said. “I’ve heard 
many complaints that his commit- 
tee appointments were possibly 
unnecessarily weighted, however. 
But he’s making a good-faith ef- 
fort to meet the state’s problems.” 

Ben Jarvis, conservative from 
Tyler,, agreed with Ehrle that 
“this legislature has been work- 
ing very hard and appears to be 
a conscientious group. 

“We've killed more legislation 
than last session primarily be- 
cause the legislation that’s come 
out of committee was always held 
in committee before. The House 
is going to kill a lot more bills 
in the future,” he predicted. “The 
House as a whole is getting more 
conservative because of the bills 
coming out of committee.” 

What’s going to happen on 
taxes? “You'll have to ask Tur- 
man,” Jarvis said. “I'm not on the 
team.” And Gov. Daniel’s leader- 
ship? “It’s impossible to criticize 
someone in the press and then 
expect to turn around and lead 
those people,” Jarvis complained. 
“People aren't led by fear.” 

Sam Collins, liberal from East 
Texas, said “ideas were pretty 
evenly divided when we got here 


compro- 





on the major issues. The revenue 
and tax committee hasn't been 
trying to bottle anything up and 
has tried to give the full -House 
an opportunity to vote on all reve- 
nue measures. It's significant 
we're getting important revenue 
measures up early this time. 

“I think the boys are making 
themselves a record (against 
taxes) right now, especially the 
freshmen. They hate to hop right 
up here and vote for taxes right 
away. It’s a long time till Sep- 
tember 1. 

“The main thing I'd like to see 
corrected,” Collins said, “is to see 
the Senate get some of this in 
their laps—to sée how they feel 
on some of these matters.” 

On Turman’'s speakership, Col- 
lins said: “I think he’s done a 
good, fair job for a man who's 
never been in the chair and has 
been feeling his way. I don’t think 
he’s tried to bottle up any legis- 
lation.” 

Bob Eckhardt, Houston liberal, 
said: “At the present stage, 
though the House seems to be 
composed of persons who are 
more thoughtful and whose per- 
sonal views are closer to the peo- 
ple’s than any legislature I've 
seen, it has been more sensitive 
to pressure from small, intensely 
interested groups.” This is partly 
due to the fact that there are 
so many new members in the 
House—55 of them—who are nat- 
urally more responsive to such 
pressures at first, he said. 

The present confusion on taxes 
will continue, he believes, “until 
the point comes when there has 
to be a hard choice between two 
theories of taxation—maybe more 
than two. 

“At this stage, there are com- 
plexities and differences in tax 





approaches which will appear less 
complicated when you come down 
to a real tax alternative.” Among 
House liberals, for instance, there 
are those whe believe in large 
appropriations regardless of tax- 
es; there are others now con- 
cerned mostly about tax sources. 
“When we finally have to make 
a choice,” he said, “there may not 
be so much conflict on that point. 

“I think the governor's pro- 
gram of selective sales taxes is 
an old dog that won't hunt any- 
more. If you. tax things like air- 
conditioners and TV parts, you're 
creating, a tremendous inequity 
against businesses that have no 
more reason to be taxed than 
other businesses. Furthermore, 
they just don't have any relation- 
ship with ability-to-pay. For a 
man who works all night and has 
to sleep all day in 100 degrees, an 
air - conditioner may be just as 
necessary as a refrigerator.” 

Tom James, Dallas conservative, 
said he does not believe the 
House has reached a stalemate. 
“On the contrary, we're far ahead 
of our record last session. We've 
made considerable progress to- 
ward a tax solution by eliminat- 
ing several areas of disagreement. 
This is part of the legislative 
process—and places us much 
nearer the comprehensive tax 
measure that ultimately must be 
passed. 

On Turman’s__ speakership, 
James said: “From the beginning 
he has scuttled his own leader- 
ship. He's emphasized divisions 
rather than uniting the dissident 
forces that now make up the 
House. The record so far is a tes- 
timony to his ineffectiveness—the 
failure of the deficit program, the 
REA bill, and others.” 

Are the liberals stronger this 
time in. the House? “Oh, yes, 
there’s an increase in_ liberal 
strength,” James said, “but it’s 
so lacking in effective leadership 
it’s been largely inconsequential.” 

W.M. 








Will You Help Us To... . 


ROPE SOMEBODY IN 
On April 15 





Dear Reader: On April 15 you will receive two 
copies of the Observer through the regular 
mails. In an effort to double our circulation 
overnight, and hence place our newspaper on 
a paying basis, we are asking you to use your 
extra copy of the April 15 Observer to find us 
one additional subscriber. Do you know some 
friend, relative, or associate whe would care 
to subscribe, someone in your precinct, union 
local, or bridge club? You have three weeks to 
think of ONE person who might subscribe to 
our paper. We ask your help and co-operation. 








This 





If You Don’t Want To Wait, Fill In 


Subscription 


and we'll get next week’s copy off to 
YOUR new subscriber ... 


Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 
504 W. 24, Austin, Texas 








What Others Say About Us: 


* ‘An eloquent voice of the Texas eggheads.’ 
—The Reporter 
* ‘Has played a leading role in exposing Texas 


insurance scandals.’ 


* ‘A crusading opposition newspaper.’ 


—Time 
—Look 


* ‘The Carolina Israelite, the Petal Paper, the 
Texas Observer . . . The only Southern weeklies 
which exercise national influence.’ 

—Sen. Paul Douglas in New Republic 

* ‘A bright, militantly crusading Texas weekly.’ 


—The Progressive 


* ‘Reports regularly on political shenanigans 
which are seldom mentioned in the metropoli- 


tan press.’ 


—Harper’s 














